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remarkable for the close and numerous spottings over the whole 
body: 5. are two beautiful lacustrine varieties of S.fario, and 6. 
exhibits figures of the Lochmaben Coregonus, C . Willughbeii , Jard. 
The second fasciculus, which is in preparation, will contain, 1. S.sa- 
lar , adult male in the dress of the spawning season ; 2. S. salar in 
a very young state ; 3. S. trutta, adult ; 4. S. trutta in the dress 
of spawning season; 5. S.fario river varieties; and 6. S.fario in 
the spawning dress. 

The work of Mr. Yarrell forms another interesting addition to our 
knowledge of the Natural History of the Salmon. The young of the 
Salmon (in the district where the experiments were made called 
Pinks) were put into an artificial lake on the property of Thomas 
Upton, Esq. of Ingmire Hall, having no outlet or feeder by which 
other fish could gain admittance. These were afterwards taken at 
intervals of from eleven to twenty-seven months, and Mr. Yarrell’s 
description and plates detail and exhibit the changes and appearance 
of the fish when taken from the lake. The experiments of Mr. Up- 
ton and Mr. Parker corroborate in general what Mr. Shaw has so 
successfully proved in Scotland, and are interesting as showing 
the change in colouring undergone by the Pinks at the period when 
the clear and silvery scaling is assumed ; but beyond the time when 
the migratory change takes place we cannot depend upon the in- 
crease of weight or size. Any one accustomed to see many Salmon 
in different states fresh from their native rivers, and to compare them 
with fish kept artificially, could at once say that Nos. 4, 5, and 6 had 
been kept in fresh water ; this is particularly evident in the form of 
Nos. 4 and 5, and we would account for the comparatively fine con- 
dition of No. 6 by the lake being newly completed, and unstocked 
(we presume) with other fish. It is well known how much common 
Trout are influenced in their condition by being placed in a newly 
formed pond or lake. The drawings by Mr. C. Curtis illustrating 
Mr. Yarrell’s paper were exhibited to the British Association at 
Newcastle, and were then much admired. The coloured engravings 
from these now published, are executed with great minuteness and 
delicacy. 

Narrative of an Expedition into Southern Africa during the years 

1836 and 1837, from the Cape of Good Hope through the Terri- 
tories of the Chief Moselekatse to the tropic of Capricorn. By 

Captain W. C. Harris. 8vo. Bombay, 1838. Murray, London. 

(Reprinted) 1839. 

This volume may perhaps be thought by some scarcely to come 
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under the range of works which should be noticed in the ‘ Annals/ 
but as the author tells us that “ both from education and taste/’ he 
“ possessed an ardent desire to contribute his mite to the geography 
and natural history of the countries” he “ was about to explore;” and 
that there are interspersed through the work anecdotes of several 
rare animals, which though not written for the naturalist are ex- 
tremely interesting to him ; we have thought it worth while to bring 
it under the notice of our readers. Capt. Harris seems to have been 
born a sportsman, possessing the bump of destructiveness in its fullest 
development. At a very early age (16) he received a commission in 
the army in India, where he was “ entered” at the Lion and Tiger 
of the East : but not satisfied with the gorgeous scenery and abun- 
dant game which this continent produced ; hankering after the tales 
of travellers in the plains of Southern Africa, and considering that 
country as the “ fairy land of sport,” the “hunter's paradise,” he 
took advantage of a banishment to the Cape of Good Hope by the 
Medical Board, to project a realization of his young dreams of the 
interior ; and, having found a brother sportsman, they set out upon 
their expedition with a retinue of horses, oxen, wagons, and Hot- 
tentots for Graham's Town, travel by Kuruman or New Litakoo 
to the residence of Moselekatse the Matabili chief, penetrate still 
northward to the river Limpopo, and return again to the colony 
by the route of the Vaal river. The volume is pleasantly written, and 
carries on both the sportsman and naturalist. Some of the descrip- 
tions of scenery are beautifully sketched ; and if some of the hunting 
scenes seem as if coloured with a sportsman’s licence, and the rifle is 
used with Kentucky precision, we can excuse the enthusiasm which 
prompted the tale, and knowing the feelings which excite the com- 
paratively puny European sportsman, who has hooked and mas- 
tered his first twenty-five or thirty pound Salmon, or sees his first 
red Deer fall in the glens of Athol or the wild forests of Ross, we 
can join with the “ tingling excitement” experienced when gallop- 
ing side by side with the “ Swan-necked Giraffe,” and the “burst- 
ing exultation” when looking down on the first noble prize he had 
won. 

To the naturalist the volume is interesting as detailing different 
traits in the habits of several of the rarer Antelopes, It confirms 
the remarkable manner in which many of the species are restricted, 
as it were almost by a line, within certain boundaries, and the 
incredible troops in which they migrate and are spread over the in- 
terior, where the arrows and pitfalls or traps of the natives, and 
the ravages of the larger Felince are as nothing compared with the 
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increase. All these animals are said by Capt. Harris to be easily 
overtaken by a good and well- conditioned horse, their very speed 
being their destruction, frantic terror at such novel enemies causing 
them to spend their strength in the exertions of a few miles. The 
speed of the Camelopard is extraordinary, but “ our best horses 
were able to close with him in about two miles.” 

The great fault of Capt. Harris's book is a constant attempt to 
assume a scientific character, which every page contradicts. There 
is no precise information on the subject either of zoology or geogra- 
phy, the two branches which the author particularly boasts of his 
desire to investigate ; he does not appear to have made a single ob- 
servation to ascertain either the latitude, longitude, or elevation of 
the places he visited, nor to have carried any instruments for that 
purpose ; and this is the more to be regretted, as he visited a part of 
the country very seldom penetrated by Europeans. The positions 
on his map are consequently laid down at least 20° w T rong in lati- 
tude, and their longitude of course must have been taken at random. 
Though not a practised zoologist, Capt. Harris’s hints on habits and 
localities are often valuable, and they are given but as incidental 
to the great thread of his discourse, which is a lively narrative of a 
shooting excursion and nothing more ; but this very character de- 
prives them of suspicion. To the end of the volume is added a de- 
scriptive Catalogue of the Mammalia of Southern Africa, but which 
contains little that was not previously known : it is in fact chiefly 
copied (though without acknowledgement) from Dr. Andrew Smith’s 
" African Zoology,” a small work printed at Cape Town about eight 
or ten years since, and we believe never published, though freely cir- 
culated among the friends of the amiable and talented author. 

We have thus attempted to give a fair and impartial account of 
Capt. Harris’s volume. It is written in the lively dashing spirit of 
a soldier and a sportsman : no one can read it without amusement, 
and few without some instruction ; and if truth has obliged us to 
mingle some slight censure with our general praise of the perform- 
ance, it is because the pretensions which the author makes to sci- 
entific knowledge create expectations which are disappointed in the 
perusal. 

Deutschlands Lebermoose in getrockneten Exemplaren. Herausgege- 

ben von Dr. J. W. P. Hiibener und C. F. E. Genth. 8vo. Mainz. 

Florian Kupferberg, 1836 — 1839. Nos. 1 to 5. 

To such of our readers as are students or collectors of Crypto- 
gamic plants, and we hope and believe that this class of botanists has 
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